THE EMHRE OF INDIA
of their leaders. Advances on these two lines may, it is true, interact and assist one another; but they present two very different sets of problems.
In reflecting upon this subject, we can hardly avoid the difficult question whether there is any essential permanent difference of character between Eastern and Western peoples. Reason is inclined to be sceptical of such a distinction, reminding us that mediaeval Europe abounded in conditions which we now regard as characteristically Oriental. On the other hand, when brought into touch with Eastern peoples, we appear intuitively to discern that they are actuated by motives and ideals which are radically different from our own ; and we may find that this conclusion is admitted by Indians of intelligence and candour. The view with which Asia regards life may be comprehensively, if somewhat indefinitely, contrasted with that of Europe by stating that Asiatics accept their environment as inevitable, and are content to act on the defensive towards it; whereas Europeans are at constant strife with their surroundings in attempts to modify them. By modifying them they provide a continuous stimulus for changes in their own aspirations, whereas the ideas of Orientals, amidst unvarying impressions, crystallize into invariability. The optimistic energy of the West may be seen in a wish for neatness, cleanliness, and prettiness; in a desire to surround oneself with manufactured possessions; and, generally, in endeavours to extract from Nature all the comforts and conveniences she is capable of yielding. These, it may be objected, are artificial characteristics : some of them, at all events, are shared by such races as the Chinese ; they represent ideals which were not conceived by mediaeval Europe. It is by no means clear, however, that their origin cannot be traced very far back in Western history. Speculation may, indeed, suggest that woman has owed her freedom in Europe to man's restless distrust of the
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